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RACE-CHARACTER AND LOCAL COLOR IN PROVERBS. 

The data here presented are from Wullschlagel's " Deutsch-Neger- 
englisches Wbrterbuch" (Lobau, 1856) and Bowen's "Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Yoruba Language," published by the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1858. A few proverbs from other sources are cited 
where apposite. The Yoruba and Negro-English proverbs are set 
off against certain standards in English, so that the curious and in- 
teresting variations which often occur may be the more readily 
appreciated. 

1. Appearances are deceitful. Corresponding to our " all that glit- 
ters is not gold," we have : 

Negro-English : All teeth-showing is not laughter. Not every one 
who carries a long knife is a cook. The parrot has fine feathers, but 
he does n't go to the dance. The rain does n't fall [from the clouds] 
as black as it looks. 

Yoruba: The okun has 200 hands and 200 feet, and yet acts 
gently. 

Negro-English. When you hear the monkey on the tree calling 
kitiko, kitiko, he does n't cry because he 's merry, but because he 's 
hungry. 

Tsimshian Indian : A deer, though toothless, may accomplish 
something. 

The negroes seem to be well provided with variants of the idea 
expressed in these proverbs. 

2. Night equalizes. To English and French " by night all cats are 
gray " and its American variant " all 'coons look alike to me," cor- 
responds to Negro-English : By night the negro eats cowskin. 

3. Is thy servant a dog f This idea is conveyed by Negro-English : 
I am black, but I don't sleep in smoke. The gnat is small, to be 
sure, but she is not the servant of the cow. 

4. Much cry, little wool. Corresponding proverbs are the Negro- 
English : The lump-fish has a big mouth but a narrow throat. When 
you kill the wild song-birds, you find little fat on them. 

5. Barking dogs do not bite. An interesting correspondent is the 
Yoruba : Much gesticulation does not prove manliness. 

6. Half a loaf is better than no bread. The Yoruba and Negro- 
English correspondents are wide apart. Yoruba : He who cannot 
build a house builds a shed. Negro-English : Half an egg is better 
than the shell. 

7. When the devil was sick, etc. In Yoruba we find : When fam- 
ine is sharp the cricket is fat ; when famine is relieved the cricket 
is poor. The meaning of this proverb is that in time of famine the 
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cricket is eaten by the negroes just as if he were a fat and juicy 
morsel, but when scarcity of food is past, it is looked upon again as 
poor and unfit to eat. 

8. Lay by something for a rainy day. Quite characteristic is the 
Tsimshian Indian : What will you eat when the snow is on the north 
side of the tree ? 

9. The young birds twitter as the old birds sing. The Negro-Eng- 
lish correspondent is : The she-goat brings no sheep into the world. 

10. The first step counts. For this we find Yoruba : The stirrup 
is father of the saddle. 

1 1. Might is right. Very expressive is Negro-English : The cock- 
roach has no rights in the heron's beak. 

12. The race is not always to the swift. The Yoruba say : Aje 
(god of money) often passes by the first caravan that arrives, and 
loads the last with blessings. 

13. They also serve who only stand and wait. We find in Yoruba : 
The aro (a sort of apple) is porter at the gate of the gods. 

14. It never rains, but it pours. A curious Negro-English corre- 
spondent is : The papaja-tree wept for children ; now it has them up 
to the neck. The reference is to the way the fruit grow right up to 
the top. 

15. There is a tide in the affairs of men, etc. The Yoruba have a 
beautiful turn of this saying : The dawn comes twice to no man. 

16. It's an ill wind blows no one any good. Corresponding in 
Negro-English we have : When the horse is dead, the cow gets fat. 

1 7. To some fortune comes without asking. Curiously expressive 
is Negro-English : The dog chews no orange-toothpicks, yet his 
teeth are white. 

18. Rome was lit built in a day. To this saying corresponds 
Negro-English : The little pig says : Mama, how happens it that 
you have so long a nose ? 

19. How could I help it ? For this idea we find Negro-English : 
My laughter is not to blame for the wasp's body being nearly cut in 
two. My laughter is not to blame for the howling monkey having a 
beard. My laughter is not to blame that the rabbit has no tail. 

20. Locking the stable after the horse is stolen. Expressive cor- 
respondents occur in Negro-English : Set the net after the fish have 
gone by. After the cow's hunger has passed away, you stuff her 
mouth with banana-peelings. 

21. You must get up early to catch me. Of a peculiar turn is the 
Negro-English : I am the bird ; before the tree cracks to fall down, 
I have already flown away. 

22. When the cat 's away, the mice will play. Just as expressive 
are Negro-English : When the cat was dead, the rat made a drum of 
its skin. When the tiger is dead, the stag dances on his grave. 
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23. It is easy to kick a dead lion. The corresponding saying in 
Negro- English is : When the fire is out, the negro-children play with 
the ashes. 

24. There is something to be said on both sides. For this we find 
Negro-English : There are wild animals, but wild hunters, too. 
Yoruba : A one-sided story is always right. The Yoruba also ex- 
press the proverb in the following terms : The partridge argued con- 
cerning the bird-snare of cloth, why did the farmer bring cloth to 
the farm ? He replied to the partridge, We are accustomed to take 
our overclothes to the farm [the laborers left their wrappers in the 
grass, while at work]. 

25. One hand helps the other. Say the Yoruba : If the farm were 
not hard to cultivate, the smith would not make hoes to sell. 

26. One cannot serve two masters. The corresponding saying in 
Negro-English is : The dog has four legs, but he does not run on 
four roads. 

27. Neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. In Yoruba we find: 
The ajao is neither rat nor bird. 

28. Nothing new under the sun. Diverse but very expressive are 
Negro-English : What the fox found out, the 'possum knew long ago. 
What the ebb takes out, the flood brings in. 

29. There are more things in heaven and earth, etc. A curious 
variant is the Yoruba : The mockingbird says : I sing 200 songs in 
the morning, 200 at noon, and 200 in the afternoon, and yet I sing 
many frolicsome notes for my own amusement. 

30. To throw a sprat to catch a mackerel. We find in Negro-Eng- 
lish : You will throw the lemon away to get an orange. 

31. The fox said that the grapes were sour. This idea is well ex- 
pressed in Negro-English : If you don't know how to dance, you say 
that the drum (music) is bad. When the monkey can get no ripe 
bananas, he says they are sour. 

32. A good excuse is never wanting. We find in Negro- English : 
The stag said : I am not afraid of the dog, but his loud barking sets 
me to running. The mosquito says : Yes, I 'd like to dance, but the 
wind is too strong. 

33. Learn by experience. Quite peculiar is Negro-English : If you 
don't live in the house, you don't know when it leaks. 

34. Men despise what they do not understand. This is well ren- 
dered by Yoruba : One who does not know the oriole says the oriole 
is noisy. 

35. Shoemaker, stick to thy last. In Yoruba we find: No one 
should ask the fish of what happens on the land, nor the rat of what 
happens in the water. 

36. Killing the goose that laid the golden egg. The Yoruba have 
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an interesting correspondent : The covetous man, not content with 
gathering the fruit of the tree, took an axe and cut it down. 

37. Enough is as good as a feast. In Negro-English we find ; 
He would sell a gnat and say it was a cow. 

38. To put the cart before the horse. The Negro-English variant 
is : To strike the drum below. 

39. Penny-wise, pound-foolish. In Yoruba we find : He runs into 
debt who cuts up a pigeon to sell by retail. 

40. No rose but has its thorn. The corresponding saying in Ne- 
gro-English is : If you want roasted bananas, you must burn your 
fingers first. 

41. Physician, heal thyself. In Negro-English we find : If the 
she-goat had known medicine, her knee would not be black. 

42. A bird in the hand etc. The proverb corresponding in Negro- 
English values the first bird much more highly : A bird in the hand 
is worth twenty in the bush. 

43. People in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. In Negro-Eng- 
lish we find : The man says the ghost bothers him, and the ghost 
says the man bothers him. 

44. Cut your suit according to your cloth. The corresponding say- 
ing in Yoruba is : He is a fool who cannot lift an ant and yet tries 
to lift an elephant 

45. To kick away the ladder by which one rose. In Yoruba we 
find : The marsh stands aloof, as if it were not akin to the stream. 
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